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something effective has been done. The pressure of 
public sentiment from all quarters of the world would 
be so great that they would be compelled to go for- 
ward, even if they desired to halt. It is certain also 
that all the leading nations will hasten to take part 
in the effort to solve the problem. Instead of being 
the most difficult to bring into an agreement, as the 
British correspondent of the Berlin paper says, Japan 
and the United States would probably be among the 
most eager to have the question quickly studied and 
disposed of. At any rate, no Administration at 
Washington, after the recent signal defeat of the 
four-battleship program in both Houses of Congress, 
could possibly hold aloof from such an investigation. 
The people of this country, as of every other, have 
tolerated the burdensome and senseless rivalry of 
armaments about as long as they will. If the British 
government is seriously contemplating the step of 
which the Berlin Tageblatt speaks, it will meet the 
ever-deepening wish of the civilized peoples of the 

world and have their practically unanimous support. 

■ i ♦ » ■ 

The Contagion of Militarism. 

One of the worst aspects of current militarism is 
its contagiousness. Many years ago, noticing the 
symptoms of the day, we ventured to prophesy that 
the militarism of Europe, if not checked, would in- 
evitably extend itself in some form to the other por- 
tions of the world. This forecast has been amply 
justified by the rapid growth of our navy and the 
enlargement of our army, and by the growth of the 
Japanese army and navy. It is generally known 
at the present time that a Chinese army is being 
gradually evolved under the direction of European 
officers, and it is not at all improbable that within 
ten years, or twenty at the farthest, a Chinese army 
will be created that will be a formidable organization 
with which to deal. 

Just now comes the information that Brazil is at 
once to enter upon the building of a navy of formid- 
able proportions. Dr. Alves, ex-President of Brazil 
and twice Finance Minister of the Republic, has just 
announced in Berlin that the Brazilian government 
has placed orders in England for a total of thirty 
warships, of which four are to be Dreadnaughts and 
the remaining twenty-six, cruisers, torpedo boats and 
gun boats of various grades. The ostensible purpose 
of the Brazilian government in undertaking this am- 
bitious naval program is, according to Dr. Alves, to 
insure full adequacy to the national defense. 

To an outsider there does not seem to be a shadow 
of a reason why Brazil should build a single war 
vessel for her national defense. She has no enemies, 
and no nation has the remotest intention of attacking 
her. Her two most powerful neighbors, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, are already practically disarmed. 
Again, the Monroe Doctrine of our own country makes 
it doubly improbable that any European nation would 



take the risk of attacking her. It is difficult, there- 
fore, from the point of view of national defense, to 
find any real reason for the step which she is taking. 

It is probable, though she would be slow to con- 
fess it, that her ambition to appear as a great nation 
is really at the root of the matter. Somehow the 
idea still largely prevails that no nation can be really 
great without having a big army or a bis r navy, or 
both, and thus be able to appear bcf-are the world as 
a formidable fighting institution. It is doubtless 
this mischievous idea, which still disgraces our civi- 
lization, that has taken hold of Brazil, and that is 
chiefly responsible for this wholly needless and expen- 
sive naval program which she is just entering upon. 
The cruise of our great battle fleet has unquestion- 
ably had its effect also, and caused the Brazilian 
authorities to hurry forward their naval program. 
It is not unlikely, furthermore, that the boasted 
Monroe Doctrine itself is in part the cause of her 
determination. She chafes under the thought of 
having to stand before the world as in any sense 
under the protection of a more mighty nation. 

It is deplorable that the militarism of the time 
cannot be gotten rid of before it has extended itself 
to these nations of the East and of South America, 
and inflicted its enormous burdens upon populations 
which need all their resources, and more, to secure a 
reasonable economic, social and educational develop- 
ment. The great nations which at The Hague stood 
in the way of limitation of armaments have taken 
upon themselves a responsibility the seriousness of 
which they will some day realize to their grief. It 
seems almost certain that, unless an agreement for 
limitation can be speedily reached, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic will, when their present treaty 
expires, enter again upon the creation of armies and 
navies ; and, if they do this, they will do it with a 
feverishness and haste never before known by them. 

Under these circumstances it is the imperative duty 
of all the friends of international good understanding 
and peace to lift their voices continually against this 
gigantic evil which is thus overshadowing the world, 
exhausting its resources and crippling its true de- 
velopment. It is an evil that must go in time, and 
if by its early suppression the nations hitherto not 
much affected by it can be saved from its toils, the 
blessing which will thus come to these new and 
developing nations will be greater than the most 
sanguine can possibly estimate. 



The British International Hospitality 
Fund. 

The announcement of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, that the government has 
decided to set apart yearly a certain sum for the promo- 
tion of hospitality, in some regular and adequate way, 
to foreign visitors, is worthy of much more public interest 
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and attention than it seems to bave awakened. The 
announcement was made by the Chancellor, at his pri- 
vate room in the House of Commons, on the occasion of 
a visit to him of a committee of the British peace 
workers, asking for a government grant in aid of the 
forthcoming seventeenth International Peace Congress 
and a small annual contribution toward the expenses of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne. This com- 
mittee included Lord Courtney, honorary president of 
the Peace Congress, H. S. Perris, organizing secretary, 
T. P. Newman, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Lord Avebury, Sir John Brunner, M. P., Mr. Burt, 
M. P., J. A. Bright, M. P., A. G. C. Harvey, M. P., 
A. J. King, M. P., W. P. Byles, M. P., Felix Moscheles, 
George H. Perris, and others. 

After the request had been presented by Mr. King, 
Lord Courtney and Mr. Newman, the Chancellor replied 
in a most sympathetic and favorable way, and his re- 
marks are so full of interest that we venture to reproduce 
them as they appeared in the London papers. He said : 

" I need hardly assure my friends here that I am in 
full sympathy with the object of this great international 
movement, and I should be prepared to consider very 
favorably the specific request you have put before me. 
As a matter of fact, I may perhaps say that I have rather 
anticipated your desire. I have always been in favor of 
putting international hospitality on a more organized 
basis. I fully agree with all that has been said about 
its importance in improving our international relations. 
When I have visited the Continent I have been much 
struck with the greater eagerness and interest shown by 
even the official element in matters of welcome and hos- 
pitality than has been shown here on some occasions 
towards foreign visitors. It is perhaps natural that 
abroad more importance should be attached to these 
things, considering that the fear of possible invasion is a 
more serious matter to many foreign countries, and they 
know more of the dread realities of war. Foreigners 
are therefore perhaps especially ready to welcome move- 
ments of this kind, which have the effect of abating 
those fierce passions which provoke people to conflict. 

" One of the first questions I addressed myself to at the 
Exchequer was to devise a means of organizing our inter- 
national hospitality on some more regular basis. I know 
perfectly well that it is not my business to increase ex- 
penditure, and I have very serious obligations cast upon 
me, but I do not regret them, as they are all in the 
direction of improving the condition of the people. 
Nevertheless, I thought that a great country like this 
could do something in the way of the official promotion 
of international goodwill. I consulted the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary, and they both agreed 
with me that a certain sum should be set apart specifically 
for this purpose. We have not yet arranged the organi- 
zation which is to dispense that fund. The dispensation 
of it will require discretion, judgment, and discrimination. 
It might be spent in ways that might even make our 
hospitality ridiculous, which would be harmful, or it 
might even be made to seem like a provocation. I think 



the government ought to be responsible for the direction, 
extent and methods of dispensing the money granted. 
That has not yet been settled. We have decided on the 
principle, and a sum will be allocated. At first it may 
have to be in the nature of a token fund, as it is im- 
possible to calculate a year in advance how much should 
be set apart. Indeed, the amount might have to vary 
from year to year. The hospitality ought, however, to 
be worthy of a great country which has taken a lead in 
many great movements such as the peace movement, and 
I hope it will worthily maintain that lead. I don't know 
any movement or association that more deserves not 
merely sympathy, but active encouragement and support, 
than the great movement which you represent. You 
may depend that I shall press the claims of the case 
you have put before me for a fair share of the Inter- 
national Hospitality Fund which I propose to initiate." 

The establishment of this British Hospitality Fund is 
a very great event, the greatest possibly that has taken 
place this year. The step will be speedily followed in 
other countries, for conditions are ripe for it. Prince 
Von Billow once" said that the most practical way of pro- 
moting peace among nations is to promote international 
hospitality. He probably had in mind private hospitality. 
Even in this way, international hospitality is a great 
softener of feelings. It removes prejudices, promotes 
understanding and mutual respect, as the visits and return 
visits of city officials, journalists, workmen, ministers, etc., 
during the last few years have abundantly proved. 
The good effects will be even greater when the govern- 
ments themselves become active promoters of the hos- 
pitality, for it can then be carried on in a regular and 
adequate way. 

This British hospitality fund is not exactly the national 
peace budget for which Mr. Stead and others have been 
pleading. It is something better, in form at any rate. 
It is not to be based on any expenditures for war pur- 
poses. It is to be a positive, constructive measure in it- 
self. As the fund is increased the natural effect, ulti- 
mately, will be to reduce to lower and lower sums the 
war budgets. Some of the fund, as Mr. Lloyd George 
indicates, will go directly to furnish hospitality to peace 
congresses, interparliamentary conferences and other simi- 
lar gatherings. But much of it will go to hospitality in a 
wider sense, to furnishing entertainment to foreigners 
coming on all sorts of missions, and thus in indirect 
ways it will do much more to promote international 
peace than in direct support of the peace movement. 

This government hospitality will, however, leave a 
very large field for organized private hospitality, which 
it would in every way be most unfortunate to have sus- 
pended or in the least curtailed. For what is wanted, 
after all, is to have the heart of one people go out and 
meet the hearts of others. This can often be done more 
effectively in private than in public ways, even if not on 
so great a scale. 
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But the expedient which the British government has 
hit upon is, it seems to us, an admirable one. The ex- 
periment will be watched with great interest, and if it 
proves measurably successful, the other leading powers 
will soon all have their regular annual appropriations for 
hospitality to foreign visitors. It is understood that the 
" Minister of International Hospitality," whom the Brit- 
ish government will put in charge of the fund, will have 
$100,000 a year to administer to begin with. That is a 
pitiful sum, compared with the gigantic outlays of the 
government on armaments, but it is a beginning, and it 
is often the beginning that costs — and counts. Hospi- 
tality will some day kill militarism. 



Editorial Notes. 

Ex-President Cleveland's death, just as we go to 
press, recalls his services to the cause of international 
arbitration, of which we shall expect to give some 
estimate in a future issue. 



It is most encouraging to learn that the 
Germany to i a8 t official dispatch sent to our State De- 
of Arbitration, partment by Ambassador Tower from Ber- 
lin, prior to his retirement from the ambas- 
sadorship there, contained the announcement that Germany 
was quite willing to enter into a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States and intended to do so. This 
information was communicated to Mr. Tower by Herr 
von Schon of the Foreign Office. It is understood that 
Secretary Root failed in his first attempt to secure a 
treaty of arbitration with Germany, because the German 
government felt that such a treaty would bind Germany 
and not the United States, as each particular submission 
would have to be acted upon by our Senate. This diffi- 
culty has been obviated by the provision in the new 
treaties that the foreign nation shall not be held bound 
until the Senate has given its approval. Germany's 
course at the first Hague Conference is well remembered, 
where she not only prevented the adoption of an obliga- 
tory arbitration treaty, but for a time imperiled the whole 
subject of arbitration. At the second Conference, last 
summer, she likewise prevented the adoption of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration. She declared herself to 
be willing to sign such treaties with some powers, but 
not with the less advanced nations. The Kaiser's gov- 
ernment has advanced greatly since Dr. Zorn, first Ger- 
man delegate at The Hague in 1899, paralyzed the Con- 
ference by the announcement that his government would 
have nothing to do with any sort of an arbitration treaty. 
Germany is already convinced that obligatory arbitration 
is not as perilous to her autonomy and her honor as she 
had supposed. She has already concluded a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration with Great Britain and one or two 



other powers, notwithstanding her stiff behavior at The 
Hague in 1899. Her consent to make a treaty with us 
shows further development, and by 1915 we may be sure 
that the bogie of " less advanced nations " will no longer 
frighten her. 

The Visit of T^ v ' 8 ' t of President Fallieres of France, 

Pre*. Fallieres to London, at the end of May, at the time 
to London. of th<J openirjg of the Franco-British Exhi- 

bition, was perhaps the most striking, and significant of 
the series of official international visits that have been 
made in recent years. The ovation given him assumed 
" imposing proportions." All classes of the population, 
from the King and Cabinet down, participated in it, in 
the most cordial and enthusiastic way. The country was 
" proud and pleased to entertain the head of the French 
nation." The London correspondent of one of the lead- 
ing Paris papers, the Journal des Debats, who witnessed 
the demonstration, declared that the welcome given to 
the French President was unsurpassed by any reception 
given for the last twenty-five years to the head of a 
friendly state. The chief significance of Mr. Fallieres' 
visit and reception was that it was the final consecration of 
the entente cordiale between the two nations, which began 
about five years ago with the visit of President Loubet 
to London. This entente, in spite of some temporary 
strains, has ever since steadily grown, through the effect 
of the arbitration treaty of 1903, the Great Diplomatic 
Agreement of the next year for the settlement of all out- 
standing disputes, through King Edward's fine spirit 
and conduct, and other influences, social, commercial, 
etc. The general feeling in both countries, since Presi- 
dent Fallieres returned home, is that the entente has 
now become permanent. That was a fine word of King 
Edward at the State Banquet: "With all my heart I 
hope that this entente will also be a permanent entente, 
because it is necessary for the welfare and prosperity of 
our two nations, and for the maintenance of the peace 
which makes for the happiness of the whole world." 
Equally fine was the French President's response : "The 
future, I am convinced, will render the entente closer for 
the common good and for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world." Though some hasty spirits talked of the 
development of the entente into an alliance, this idea 
seems to have taken no appreciable hold upon the people 
in general on either side of the Channel. The entente 
was felt to be a friendship based upon the common need 
and love of peace, not on shallow political expediency. 
A confirmation of this deeper and truer meaning was 
found in the fact that the great demonstration in England 
over Mr. Fallieres' visit awakened no bad blood in Ger- 
many, between whom and Great Britain relations are 
steadily becoming more cordial, through the influence of 
the Kaiser's recent visit to England, that of the hundred 
and more German pastors, and kindred happenings. It 
seems as if a new heaven and a new earth were just upon 
us when great and powerful and hitherto badly hostile 
peoples begin to behave toward each other like real 
Christian friends. 



